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South Florida 

foday, as our tourists and new 
vsidents roll into South Florida on our 
modern highways, the elevated bridges 
render a breath taking view of Miami’s 
skyline. Here they often gaze in aw and 
wonder how most of this developed in 
| he last half-dozen decades, and also 
how it all began! 

We native sons and daughters are 
proud of our heritage, especially when 
we remember the stories of our 
predecessors arriving here, by walking 
down the beach, by sailboat, or like 
mine who came by covered wagon. 
One thing for sure, there was no big 
bang” and it all just happened! 

South Florida holds a lot of historv 
since the days of Ponce DeLeons 
♦discovery. Unfortunately he was fatally 
wounded west of here on Marco Island 
in 1513. 

Whether they liked it or not three- 
hundred years ago, the sailing ships had 
to deal with this South Florida 
peninsula, its islands and the outlying 
uneharted reefs along the Keys. Here, 
many ships lost this battle by piling up 
on the outcroping of rock just under the 
water According to history, most of the 
ships survivors were brutally murdered 
by the fierce Indians who greeted them 
on tlie shore. 

I oday many old time names are still 
prominent on the charts, except the 
I IMS Winchester, a ship with 60 
cannons. Its bones were not discovered 
until 1940 so it didn’t get a reef named 
for it after it sank east of Homestead in 
1695.1 have seen fragments of a prayer 
book taken from this wreck that were 
still readable after lying on the reef in a 
( rust of coral for 245 years. 

I he “Ledbury” went down in 1769, 
the “Carysfort” in 1770 and the 
Man o war “Alligator” sank in 1822 in a 
fight with eight pirate ships, like many 
who plagued the shipping lanes. 

I have read that the pirate, Jean 
I avernier hung out near the village that 
hears his name. Also, we are told of a 
former Haitian slave-turned pirate, 
Black Caesar, who hid out in nearby 
Caesar’s Creek. 

History also tells us many of the old 
ships would send parties inland for 
fr esli “artesian” well water, one of these 
wells was known as the Pirate’s 
Fountian on the shore near Viscaya. 

Some of the first settlers on the lower 
l ast Coast were “wreckers” who 
plundered the Misfortune of misguided 
ships. Also, expert divers were 


developed among the natives. So, it 
became imperative that the United 
States buy Florida from Spain. The 
Shipping Commerce to New Orleans 
and other Gulf ports had to be 
protected from the pirates that roamed 
the “Spanish Main”. 

According to the book “They Call It 
Tropical”, by Charles M. Brookfield 
and Oliver Griswold, (pub 1947)...At 
one time the great frigate, 
“Constitution”, “Old Ironsides” herself, 
lay in the Key West harbor with her 
guns bristling under the tropical sun. 
The early 1800’s found Key West 
revelling in the wrecking trade. During 
the period between 1850-1860, an 
estimated 500 ships hit the reefs. 

The Cape Florida lighthouse had 
been built and the “Lightship 
Carysfort” aided ships in the upper reef 
area. The lighthouse was burned and 
the Lightship was attacked during the 
Seminole Wars. History refers to this 
WARTIME as the “Blood Red Years”. 

It was also during this time a U.S. 
Army Officer, Abner Doubleday, built 
the first road from Fort Dallas in Miami 
to Fort Lauderdale. We also remember 
him as the man, who in later years 
invented a game we know today as 
“Baseball”. 

This well researched book gives a 
good account of the former ILLINOIS 
physician, Dr. Henry Perrine and how 
his friend, Joel R Poinsett, the 
Secietary of War, (for whom the 
“poinsetta” was named) helped him 
acquire land grants for plant 
introduction, at, (now) Perrine, Indian 
Key and Cape Sable. Regarding Cape 
Sable, he described it as, “a sheltered 
seashore of an ever-verdant prairie in a 
region of ever blooming flowers, in an 
ever-frostless tropical Florida”. These 
features for pioneer opportunity and 
good living attracted my grandparents 
to settle there some 60 years later. 
Some species of Dr. Perrine’s plants 
still grow there today. A “Fort Poinsett” 
was built on East Cape to protect Dr. 
Perrine’s farm colonies from the hostile 
Seminoles. 

The largest of the farms was original, 
“Perrine Land Grant” Reading from an 
old map, I calculate the approximate 
BOUNDARIES to be; Eureaka Dr. on 
the south, SW 117 Ave. on the west, 
Killian Dr. on the north and LUDLAM 
Rd. on the east down to the bay, using 
the old Port of Cutler. 

In 1840, a Seminole War Party led by 
the robust Chief Chckika bypassed the 
Fort at the Cape, (believed to have 


slipped down a slough) made their way 
down and ATTACKED the colony at 
Indian Key. Here, they massacred Dr. 
Perrine, plundered and byrned the 
building. Most other people, survived 
including Henry Bateman Goodyear, a 
brother of Charles Goodyear. This 
lends credence to the fact that perhaps 
Dr. Perrine was experimenting with 
rubber plants. 

The news of this attack shocked our 
young nation! Until the hostile Indians 
were eradicated, no settler was safe. 

In December 1840, a Lt. Col. Harney, 
(who had earlier distinguish himself by 
dealing with the Mississippi River 
pirate, LAFITTE left Ft. Dallas (in 
Miami) with 16 cypress dug out canoes 
loaded with men, gun powder and 
rations, and headed for the high ground 
where Chekika State Recreation Area 
is now located. (SW 168 St. and SW 237 
Ave.) One must remember this was the 
rainy high water season. (After two 
1947 hurricanes, water stood deep on 
both sides of Krome avenue for weeks. 
Also, 50 years ago, in the rainly season, 

I shot fish as they swam across E. 
Mowry Dr., 1 mile east of 
Homestead.) 

During the grizzly confrontations at 
the high ground, Harney’s men shot, 
hung and scalped Chief Chekika. This 
broke the Seminole resistance and the 
VIP’S in Washington were pleased. 

The years rolled by and Miami was 
sparsely settled to an incorporated city 
in 1896, the year the railroad came in. 
Army troops embarded to Cuba from 
Miami during the Spanish Amercian 
War. The railroad reached Homestead 
in 19 ()Al Settlements grew on the “pine 
islands , betweeen Homestead and 
Miami, where the farming, grove and 
lumbering industry attracted more 
settlers who “homesteaded large tracts 
of land”. 

By 1910, Miami’s population had 
grown to 10,000, with 1,000 working on 
Viscaya. (originally, the Charles 
Deering Estate) The railroad reached 
Key West in 1912. Miami’s growth 
continued with a causeway to the 
Beach. During WWI there was an army 
rifle range where the Fountianbleau 
Hotel stands. The great land boom of 
the 1920’s created a lot of great, rapid 
and... unstable growth. Miami went 
from, “boom” to “bust”, then the 
depression! 

With the creation of FHA, in the ear ly 
30’s a lot of boomtime subdivisions 
came back to life, featuring, $2900. 
homes with solar water heaters! That is 
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for those fortunate people that could 
qualify for monthly payments 
$17.00. 

South Florida not only was heavily 
involved in WWII, again our shipping 
lanes were riddled by pirates of another 
sort, the Nazi 'J Boats, who were well 
established at the out break of the 
war. J 

Development has continully 
mushroomed since the post WWH j 
years. In my opinion this was due to two 
governing factors, AIR TRAVEL and; 
AIR CONDITIONING that became 
within ne financial reach of most 
everyone 

So, today, as we fly over South 
Florida md veer away from the busy 
metrop- iis and super highways, oui 
groves >ear as green grids and the 
farms a_- tiny combed garden plots. 
Emergin on the horizon as we loo* 
south, the Keys appear as a beautiful 
line of emerald jewels, held together by 
a string 

We hcive a great country here, to be 
appreciate d and enjoyed. 

Orual M. Irwir. 






